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ABSTRACT 



This paper shares ideas from a research project involving 
more than 75 teachers in five states. The teachers participated in groups of 
12-18. They received support as part of the research project. The groups met 
with a facilitator every 2-3 weeks to have conversations about teaching and 
learning. They learned from and with each other as they explored their 
beliefs and assumptions about teaching, tried new approaches in their 
classrooms, read articles, wrote in their journals, and visited each other's 
classrooms. This paper focuses on three key strategies that can guide efforts 
to improving student learning and making teaching more meaningful and 
satisfying: shifting the focus from what is being taught to what students are 
learning; talking with colleagues about educational issues and ideas; and 
reflecting and being thoughtful when mak ±ngs*.c ho i ce s in practice. It offers 
thoughts from the study group teachers on each of the topics. By 
participating in these study groups, teachers reported that they built 
support networks/ engaged in meaningful dialogue, learned more about 
themselves as teachers, reflected upon their understanding of learning, used 
this understanding to make better decisions about teaching, and improved 
student learning. (Contains 10 references.) (SM) 
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Restoring 
Meaning to 
Teaching 

By drawing on the stories, experiences, 
and feelings of teachers, 

we gain insight into the complex naaire of 
teaching today. We read teacher stories about 
the challenges, dilemmas, and successes of 
teaching. We hear of their frustrations and their 
joys; we see their smiles and their frowns. 
They talk about their difficult students and 
their easy ones, their good days and their 
bad ones. They describe unimportant and 
irrelevant workshops — and others that led to 
some critical insight or skill. They speak about 
reforms and new curricula that might hold 
promise, but are pushing them to the limit with 
more paperwork and demands on their time. 
They are excited about some changes and 
overwhelmed by others. We see, however, that 
most teachers keep searching for what works 
despite the many challenges they face. 
Through this paper, we offer encouragement 
and guidance in that search. 

We, the authors, are also educators who 
have felt overwhelmed and frustrated and have 
tried many educational solutions, but we, like 
you, have also had successes and felt satisfac- 
tion. Concern about effective teaching has 
driven our current work as researchers. We 
believe that there are ways to search for 
answers and insights to rejuvenate your prac- 
tice that are often overlooked. In this paper, 
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we share ideas that come from a research pro- 
ject that involved more than 75 teachers in five 
states. We invite you to carefully consider what 
we have learned and how it might help you 
find more satisfaction and joy in your teaching. 

The teachers, whose words are quoted in 
italics in this paper, participated in study 
groups of 12-18 teachers that we supported as 
part of a research project. The teachers met 
with a facilitator eveiy two to three weeks to 
have conversations about teaching and learn- 
ing. They learned from and with each other as 
they explored their beliefs and assumptions 
about teaching, tried new approaches in their 
classrooms, read articles, wrote in their 
journals, and visited each other’s classrooms. 
These were ordinary teachers from typical 
rural, suburban, and urban schools in the 
Southwest who set aside a few hours a month 
for group meetings after school, during early 
release time, or on weekends. 

People have lots of reasons — some 
philosophical, some practical — for becoming 
teachers. Most of us, beginning and experi- 
enced teachers alike, envision and aspire to be 
the ideal teacher who is a nurturer, guide, 
facilitator, or maybe a performer. But on those 
faistrating days that come all too frequently in 
the real world — as real teachers in real schools 
with real children — many practicing teachers 
feel more like survivors, lion tamers, or control 
freaks, and they wonder what happened. 

1 
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Do you ever ask yourself why you stay in 
teaching? As we began our work with the 
teachers, we heard that question in their 
voices. 1 

** We are on information overload — 
we never have enough time. The chore 
of being a teacher is overtaking the joy 
of teaching 

We know that it is difficult to be a teacher 
these days. Expectations are higher, but time, 
tools, and resources remain scarce. Teachers’ 
frustrations are real — we see it in their faces 
and hear it in their voices. We wonder if you, 
like so many teachers today, have found that 
the sense of purpose and promise with which 
you first entered this profession is draining 
away in the daily flood of tests, trainings, cur- 
riculum committees, evaluations, paperwork, 
troublesome parents, and troubled children? 

A sense of purpose in your work is not 
something that someone else can give to you, 
but we think that you can find it again 
for yourself with persistence and support. Our 
experience working with teachers suggests 
that they hope to increase their successes and 
satisfaction but are unsure how to turn their 
hopes into reality. They stay in the profession 
because of the promise of having positive 
interactions with kids that lead to learning. 
A sixth-grade teacher, Carrie, 2 said, 

** The main thing I try to do is focus on 
the positives that I have as a teacher. I 
vent about the negatives but don’t 
dwell in them. If I were to get sucked 
into the negatives, I’d end up as a 
greeter at Wal-Mart instead of an edu- 
cator. Luckily, a small token from just 
one student can make it worthwhile — 
when I see the discovery in their eyes. 
What other job offers that ? 99 



Some days, however, the negatives in the 
job blind teachers from looking for the light in 
the students’ eyes. Through our work, we see 
a dilemma in teaching that causes the frustra- 
tion and despair experienced by some teach- 
ers. Teachers feel compelled to serve so many 
masters 3 that they find it difficult to remember 
and pay attention to the fundamental reason 
for going into teaching — the children and 
learning. They become overwhelmed by new 
demands — standards, tests, checklists, or 
forms — and are left with “no time to care for 
or connect with their students. When this hap- 
pens, teachers feel that their fundamental pur- 
poses have been lost — with catastrophic 
results for their commitment and effectiveness” 
(Hargreaves, 1997, p. ix). 

In our work with teachers, we are discov- 
ering that the “solution” to this dilemma lies 
more in internal commitment and transforma- 
tion than in external programs. Asking and 
answering the “hard” questions about teaching 
practice can spark this transformation. At one 
of our research sites, for example, a group of 
teachers was discussing how to be more pur- 
poseful and thoughtful in their teaching. They 
developed a set of questions to keep critical 
issues in the foreground as they planned 
lessons and made decisions. The voicing of 
questions for consideration pushed the teach- 
ers to examine their assumptions about teach- 
ing and learning in an open dialogue that gave 
voice to their feelings, beliefs, values, dilem- 
mas, and tensions. We hope the questions we 
raise in this paper will likewise spark your 
interest and prompt your reflection on the 
decisions you make in your teaching practice. 

Parker Palmer, author of The Courage to 
Teach, asks, “How can we who teach reclaim 
our hearts, for the sake of our students, 
ourselves, and educational reform?” (1998, 
p. 19). He believes that “when you love your 



1 We are using the written and spoken words of participating teachers who were in various stages of self-reflection 
and inquiry. 

2 We are using pseudonyms for the teachers’ names. 

3 State and national policies, district and campus rules and guidelines, professional society recommendations, 
community expectations, and so on. 
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work, the only way to get out of trouble is to 
go deeper in” (p. 2). Going deeper takes 
courage as you carefully and critically consid- 
er the teaching and learning that happens in 
your classroom. We have come to believe that 
three key strategies can guide your efforts to 
improve student learning and make your work 
more meaningful and satisfying: 

• shifting your focus from what you are 
teaching to what students are learning, 



• talking with colleagues about educational 
issues and ideas, and 

o 

• reflecting and being thoughtful as you 
make choices in your practice. 

We offer ideas — not a map, but a flashlight 
and compass — to help you find your 
own path as a teacher through the maze of 
educational trails. 



a 



Field notes from a study group meeting. 
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Making Student Learning 
Central to Teaching 





Every dedicated teacher is concerned about 
student learning. However, the day-to-day ' 
pressures of teaching, much of the dialogue j 
about educational ills and improvements, and 
professional training tend to push attention ] 
toward what teachers do rather than toward ! 
what students learn. We see that it is critically 
important to make student learning the central | 
focus of instructional decision making. This 
involves a thoughtful examination of the 
process of learning. Carol, a seventh grade . 
teacher, wrote in her journal, 

i 

^tUl awa/^p# n*e whe*v <p>i* 
thlnh <pyt* /iaa*e taM*pht~ a, 
concept^ <veM awl itffl a, couple o£ Aid# 
lord a teotT /* tT tha£~ the*^ aAe pA#t~ lad 
teAt^taheA#?* Tlxatr the^ dont~ leeA a#d#tawe 
wAen the*^ Aawe no clue?* 'TAatT the^ aAe 
oot~ develepn^ntall^ tead^ to f^Ap the 
concept?* 7)uxt~ / aw notT 'teallt^ teachunp l ! 

wAat~~ / third, / aw teacAcn^?^ ThatT the^ j j 
need ovote pAjufice to Aeoll^ leaAn the 
concept T* /t~ could le all o£ the above* ft~ 
depend# on the 4tuderit~ awl the dtuathyn* j 
Seemp theW wodt, awl nxaAuy^ thew talk | j 
alou£~ theiA, wodv awl thevl uwleAAtawhnp \ | 
o£ the concept* pve# the teacAeA, vital • j 

In^O'tnxathyn a# to wAat* neat* otep should ? | 

le* . . . 'TeacAuwp the sawe thlnp [ oveA, apunj | 
tn the sa^we wat^ will not* nece#SaAzli^ \ j 

ptoduce $ucce#*£ul leaAwnp* / rvw#t* taApt* j 
the spectre ptcllew . ^ ! 
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Carol has begun to question the relation- 
ship between her teaching and her students’ 
learning. However, teachers’ views of how 
children learn often go unexamined. As Baice 
Pirie, an English teacher and author, says, 




For most of us, our teaching 
has been formed by a few influential 
teachers from our own schooling, a 
handful of respected colleagues, read- 
ings from books or journals, and the 
push and pull of classroom realities. 
From this, we assemble a practice that 
keeps us going, but which has not 
always been scrutinized in its assump- 
tions or challenged for inconsistencies. 
(1997, p. 6) 



Most of us focus primarily on the methods 
of practice and pay less attention to the 
foundations and directions. Examined or not, 
those ideas that constitute the foundations 
(such as views of how children learn and the 
purposes of schooling) impact our decisions 
about instructional practice. 
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Examining beliefs about 
how children learn 

Ten teachers^ from two schools are sitting in 
an elementary classroom. They have recently 
begun meeting every couple of weeks to talk 
about teaching and learning. The following 
perspectives are from their dialogue about 
learning, a dialogue that occurred in their third 
two-hour meeting. 

Beth: Learning involves repetition, lots of 
repetition — doing things over and over 
again — that’s how kids learn. They have 
learned it if they can repeat it, answer the 
questions. 

Jane: In learning, hands are doing and the 
learning comes from what they are doing. 
Learning is demonstrated by students’ 
actions — we know that they have gotten it 
when they can do something. 

Carrie: I picture learning as someone 

pouring stuff into your head from the pitcher 
of knowledge, feeding stimuli, helping you 
learn. Learning is taking in new things. I don’t 
really know what it is, learning is this vast, 
vague thing. What is the difference between 
learning and regurgitating things? 

Maureen: Well, students are not learning 
when the teacher is talking all of the time. 
That stuff just bounces off the kids. Learning 
is better when it is generated from the 
child’s interests. 

Lisa: 1 think that students have to construct 
their own knowledge and that is based 
on what they bring with them — their prior 
knowledge — and what experiences the teach- 
ers provide. Experiences have to be meaning- 
ful, hands-on, and connected to student lives. 



To put learning at the center of instruc- 
tional practice, it’s necessary to understand 
learning. The teachers above are beginning 
to examine their personal ideas about how 
learning happens, ideas that come from their 
educational experiences as children, students, 
parents, and teachers. Our first ideas about 
learning come from our childhood interactions 
with our parents, teachers, other adults, as well 
as our peers. How did they teach us, motivate 
us, reward us, or punish us? What did we 
experience that helped us learn or that pre- 
vented us from learning? As adults, we modify, 
refine, or extend our beliefs about learning 
based on new experiences. 

During preservice, most of us learned a lot 
about being a teacher and little about learning. 
Until the mid-1980s, education professors pro- 
jected the view of learners as passive beings, 
blank slates, or empty vessels. They focused on 
the teacher ; teaching processes, teaching mate- 
rials, and teaching outcomes. Teachers were 
seen as the holders of knowledge and learners 
as passive receivers of information. A number 
of different views of learning persist and exert 
influence on teaching practice, although 
understanding about how learning happens 
has become more sophisticated over time. 

The instructional strategies we use today 
originate with theories of learning that were 
popular at different times in the past. Broadly 
speaking, we use drill and practice (behavior- 
ism); information processing strategies such as 
selecting, organizing, integrating, and memo- 
rizing (the cognitive view of learning); and 
active learning strategies such as hands-on 
inquiries, collaborative work, reflection, and 
metacognition (constructivism). Constructivism 
is a complex theory of learning that empha- 
sizes the active role of the learner and is cur- 
rently accepted by many educators. However, 
our standard instructional practices most often 
place students in the role of passive receivers 
of expert knowledge. Even as we’ve tried to 
shed these representations, few of us have 




4 In this paper, the dialogue excerpts are from one study group and are used to illustrate the kinds of conversations that 
occurred in all five of the study groups. Other quotes and examples are taken from the other four study groups. 
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taken time to consider what ideas and images, 
if any, have replaced them. 

Our ideas about the learning process 
remain largely unexamined or unconscious, 
and yet they influence the instructional choic- 
es we make every day. Researchers Renate and 
Geoffrey Caine study contemporary learning 
theory in an attempt to link it to classroom 
practice. They conclude that one of the most 
fundamental issues in educational improve- 
ment “hinges on the understanding that [teach- 
ers] have about how human beings learn” 
(1997, p. 9). By exploring one’s own beliefs 
about learning, rethinking these beliefs, and 
remaining open to new ideas, one can learn 
to be more thoughtful about which ideas 
and approaches are appropriate for different 
learning situations. 

We can ask ourselves reflective questions 
to help focus attention on learning. Are my 
images of school about teaching or about 
learning? How am I thinking about learning? 
How do children learn? Looking at teaching 
practice through the lens of learning, we begin 
to see children in new ways. 



Mmu as learners 

Karen Gallas, a first grade teacher, researcher, 
and author, watches children, collects their 
artwork, notes, and doodles, and records their 
conversations. She shares her insights as 
stories of children. She tells of a homeless 
child, an immigrant child, and a typical “bad 
boy.” The vignette used in this section 
illustrates her view of a child as a learner. 




As we begin our weekly science 
talks, I am somewhat apprehensive 
about how the open-ended structure 
of the talks will work with Michael [the 
“bad boy”] as a participant. He still has 
great trouble censoring the words that 
come out of his mouth. The question 
under consideration for our first 
science talk is, How did animals begin? 
As the discussion begins, the children 
are extremely settled. Early on in the 
talk Michael gets up on his knees, and 
Anita [the aide] and I make eye 
contact. I know we are both 
wondering what that movement 
signals. (1994, p. 62) 
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A common tension for teachers is balanc- 
ing the needs of the group with needs of the 
individual child. Gallas has chosen an instruc- 
tional strategy that she believes is best for the 
group. She has some concern, however, about 
the reactions of Michael and so pays close 
attention to him. 




As I watch, it becomes clear that 
his erect posture mirrors an intellectual 
excitement that he can barely contain. 
Michael speaks frequently in the talk, 
maintaining an earnest and wide-eyed 
attitude. He shows an unusual interest 
in adopting parts of other children’s 
thoughts, expanding them, and is effu- 
sive in his praise of others. (Gallas, 
1994, p. 69) 



Michael found the question interesting and 
was drawn into the learning situation as a 
learner. We generally think of the children in 
our classrooms as students. Schools create 
a picture of a “good student” based on 
exemplars of behavior, obedience, respect, 
and performance, but they do not tend to 
create a similar picture of a learner. We all 
remember a child who was a wonderful learn- 
er but not a very successful student. To know 
a child as a learner, we must talk with her, 
observe her, see what she understands, and 
examine how she understands. Focusing on 
learning involves finding out what your kids 
know, how they think, how they learn, what’s 
important in their lives, and what experiences 
and stories they bring to school. 

A second grade teacher learned to really 
listen to her students and draw out their ideas 
and understandings by using a problem- 
centered curriculum approach, small group 
collaboration, and large group discussions. She 
learned, for example, to “suspend her own 
adult knowledge about mathematics and to 
realize that children have their own way of 
thinking about mathematics” (Wood, Cobb, & 
Yackel, 1995, p. 417). She was amazed to find 

that her students’ thinking was far more 

O 



sophisticated than she had imagined. She said, 
“I never knew second graders knew so much 
about math” (p. 417). Gallas says that 
when we take the time to listen carefully to 
their stories, we gain insights into children’s 
thinking and learning. 

By looking carefully at the stories 
of bad boys, I have been able to 
change my response to their actions. 

My response has moved from a purely 
visceral, defensive reaction toward a 
child who threatens my ability to con- 
trol a class, to one of examining what 
that child is telling me about his needs 
as a learner and his view of the world. 
(Gallas, 1994, p. 70) 




As we search for the history and logic that 
underlie “problematic” behaviors by looking 
“for the story the learner would tell if he 
could,” we learn a great deal about the child as 
a learner (Greenleaf, Hull, & Reilly, 1994, 
p. 526). How do his background, experiences, 
and knowledge come into play in the 
classroom? How do classroom activities look 
from his point-of-view? As we learn about and 
from our students by facilitating more open- 
ended classroom discussions, for example, 
we can make better decisions about what is 
important and meaningful for them to learn. 
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Deciding what your students 
need to learn 

We rejoin the study group teachers who have 
now been meeting for more than a semester. 
The following are highlights from their 
dialogue about teaching and what is important 
for students to learn. 

Maureen: I really enjoy teaching from March 
through May because the test monster is not 
coming to bite off our heads and tell us how 
horrible we all are. The kids can learn a few 
things that they will remember and be able to 
use later. 

Beth: Last year, I was trying to do everything 
I thought I was supposed to. Now I am think- 
ing more about what is important, I know 
more where my focus is. There is less stuff, but 
more time spent on the important topics. 

Lisa: It is difficult, but I am trying to figure 
out what is important for me to teach and for 
them to learn. 

Jess: In the first-grade meeting, we decided 
what was fluff in our curriculum and what was 
important and then took out the fluff. 

Pat: I was trying to rush through so many 
things in the past years that I didn’t have time 
to sit down with them and look at what they 
were writing or see if they’d got the meaning 
of the story. But now I’ve even started to throw 
away some of the topics and activities — you 
just can’t cover everything. 

Ellen: I have been one in the past who 
taught one unit for only one week. 

All this does is expose the student 
to a subject. It does not allow 
time to learn. I am not doing that 
anymore. 



The teachers are becoming more reflective 
about their decision making, asking them- 
selves, What do our students need to knoiv? 
Most of us believe that students need more 
than facts, formulas, and vocabulary; they 
need a grasp of larger concepts, as well 
as skills that can help them work through 
problems on their own. But what are those big 
concepts? What do students need in order to 
understand those concepts? How do students 
learn the necessary skills? When do they learn 
them? How can we help students link what 
they have encountered and will encounter in 
other classes and at other grade levels? These 
are difficult but important questions, questions 
that help establish and maintain a focus on 
student learning. 

Teaching decisions are often based on the 
textbook, available activities, or favorite topics 
without real consideration of the concept to be 
learned. Jess, a first-grade teacher in the group 
above, struggled with the question, Why do I 
teach bats? She was perplexed at first, but she 
did come to an answer — she wants her 
students to understand the characteristics that 
all mammals, including unusual ones like bats, 
have in common — and she redesigned her 
unit to make this purpose clearer. She still 
“teaches bats,” but now focuses her entire unit 
on her real reason for teaching about bats. 

Splintered Vision , a recent report on the 
Third International Mathematics and Science 
Study of instruction and student outcomes in a 
number of countries, concluded that, “Our 
[U.S.] curricula, textbooks, and teaching all are 
a mile wide and an inch deep” (Schmidt, 
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McKnight, & Raizen, 1996). If you’ve had 
any exposure to recent reform ideas, you’ve no 
doubt heard the phrase, “less is more.” This 
tricky but useful concept doesn’t really mean 
that you do less in the classroom. Rather, you 
relinquish breadth of coverage for depth of 
coverage, introducing fewer topics, each of 
which is explored in greater depth and detail. 
Students investigate ideas and information in 
more meaningful ways, and teachers have time 
to discover what their students are 

actually understanding. After experimenting 
with this approach, one teacher told us, 

** Fm coming to the idea that less really is 
more, but I am having difficulty in 
deciding where the less is." 

Deciding where the less is — determining 
where to cut and where to go deeper — is not 
always a simple task. The state or national 
standards provide guidelines that may help us 
decide what is important for saidents to learn. 
However, many of us don’t have the experi- 
ence needed to use these documents in any 
way other than as a list of topics “to cover.” By 
taking the time to explore the rationale behind 
the development of the standards with 
colleagues and being thoughtful about what 
is truly important for students to learn, our 
choices may become clearer. 

Pulling it together 

After participating in the group for a year, the 
study group teachers are reflecting on changes 
they have made in their practice. 



Beth: As we talked about being more 
thoughtful, I found it became easier to explain 
what I was doing in class to other people, I 
can say that this is what is important for these 
kids, instead of relying on what the book says. 

Lisa: There are so many ways of teaching, so 
many books, so much involved. ... It is good 
to get together to talk about what we do, to 
learn to be thoughtful. I have thought deeply 
about the choices I make, about the big 
concepts my students need to learn. I have 
gained confidence that I can make good deci- 
sions about what I should be teaching and 
what the kids should be learning. I cover fewer 
topics, but I do it so that the students learn 
how to really use the math concepts — 
to really understand them. 

Sue: It is quality not quantity. ... I gave up 
a lot of structure and the saidents struggled 
with it, but the whole atmosphere in the class- 
room is better. Building a taist-based relation- 
ship with these students has taken from August 
to now. I know how hard I have worked, and 
I think they realize it. 

Maureen: I have been thinking about what 
kids are going through in school, how they are 
thinking. I have really changed the way I do 
things in the classroom. I have changed my 
whole approach to teaching — I am giving 
choices, letting go of the control. 

Jill: I have incorporated Montessori methods 
into my reading and my kids seem more 
enthusiastic. ... I am looking at them in a new 
way, looking to see when they understand. If 
you had been in my classroom last year and 
then come in this year, you would see that I 
have changed everything I do. The kids want 
to come to my room. . . . Karen said I 
would be able to feel it when kids are 
concentrating, everyone learning, and I 
had that experience the other day. I had 
people observing in my room when it 
happened, and I wanted to say, “Did you 
feel it? Did you feel it?” And they did. I 
didn’t really ask them, but they told me. 
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The teachers in the project questioned 
their decisions and evaluated their choices in 
terms of the needs of their students. Remember 
the dilemma mentioned earlier — of serving the 
many masters on the one hand while remain- 
ing true to personal beliefs about being a 
teacher on the other. With a clear focus on stu- 
dent learning, the teachers found it easier to 
deal with the problems created by this dilem- 
ma. By standing back, evaluating the prob- 
lems, and asking, “What does this have to do 
with learning?” teachers were empowered to 
make choices that were good for kids. 
Maureen is less driven by the “test monster,” 
Beth selects the important topics for her 
special education students to learn, and Lisa 
focuses on helping her students learn to use 
math concepts. 

Knowing your colleagues 

At the end of the project, the teachers talked 
about their experiences with their teacher 
study group. 

Jill: We shared our individual successes and 
failures in an environment without judgment. 
Everyone was willing to help or offer sugges- 
tions, support, and new ideas. 

Anna: I have really looked forward to these 
meetings. You always leave here with new 
ideas. It was rejuvenating. 

Lynn : I realized I was not alone, that other 
people were having problems. 

Lisa: We looked at how children learn and 
the relationship to our teaching, but without a 
rigid format. Flexibility and collegiality were 
really important. 

Carrie: We never have a time to really be 
with other teachers. We need to be able to vent 
with colleagues on this level. 

Maureen: We had interesting and deeper 
conversations. This was the first time I have 
ever met with a group of teachers where I 
was not afraid to say what I wanted. It was a 
safe place. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



The teachers used the study group to 
explore ideas together, consider alternative 
viewpoints, and establish common ground. 
They found it meaningful to engage in a 
process that involved explicating and ques- 
tioning their theories, beliefs, and assumptions 
about teaching and learning with colleagues. 
As they engaged in personal and group reflec- 
tion, the teachers began to value and also 
question the knowledge and expertise that 
they brought to teaching. They also identified 
areas where they needed to improve. Even the 
least experienced among us has what Parker 
Palmer describes as “a teacher within,” an 
inner voice that — if we attend to it — can help 
guide us to our best work. This inner voice “is 
not the voice of conscience but of identity and 
integrity. It speaks not of what ought to be but 
of what is real for us, of what is true” (1998, 
p. 30). 

Carrie, who started the project with the 
view of learning as “someone pouring stuff 
into your head,” found that working with 
colleagues had a positive impact on her 
practice. She wrote, 
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Teachers in the five study groups found 
; answers and insights to rejuvenate their 
practice by becoming learners themselves. 
Jennifer talked about how she has changed her 
perception of herself and her profession. 
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** I followed the teacher’s manuals faith- 
fully. I figured that these people had 
done a lot of research and knew more 
than I did. Now, I have more confi- 
dence in me. Having the time to talk to 
other teachers and hear their views has 
helped me have the courage to try some 
different things . Now, my objective is 
for both my students and me to know 
what is important and what is expect- 
ed. . . . Talking to other teachers has 
given me the time to reflect on exactly 
what I’m doing and how to make it 
better. ... I trust teachers who are in 
the classroom daily. ... I have renewed 
my joy in teaching ." 

The teachers in the groups found some 
strategies helped them make better decisions 
that focused on student learning. Carol said 
she began to really observe what was going on 
in her class, and Camille said she started ask- 
ing for input from her kids and involved them 
in classroom decisions. Elizabeth tied the 
group process to the overall improvement of 
her teaching. 

“Just getting to know my fellow teachers 
as professionals has changed the way I 
teach. . . . [Now] I see my job as to help 
my students learn, help them learn 
how to learn, and help them assess 
their own growth and learning. 99 

In the teacher study groups, teachers 
examined their choices about curriculum, 
instruction, and assessment. Together, they 
developed an understanding of learning and of 
students that could guide their instaictional 
decision-making. They learned that each 
of them had knowledge of teaching that is 
valuable, and this was empowering for them. 
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Improving teaching practice is an immense 
and unending process. There have been many 
major reform initiatives and programs, and yet 
they have resulted in fewer enduring improve- 
ments than expected. It has become clear that 
there are no easy answers, so we can assume 
that meaningful educational change will be 
difficult, complex, and even controversial. The 
encouraging news is that you have the ability 
to choose your own pathway to improve 
teaching and learning in your classroom. It is, 
after all, your thinking, your decisions, and 
your actions that impact your students and 
their learning. The study group teachers 
decided to join our project because they were 
concerned, for example, about how to help 
students who weren’t successful learners, how 
to know if students understood concepts, how 
to teach science in elementary grades, or how 
to use new state standards. The teachers in our 
project found that thinking and talking with 
others about their concerns was a valuable first 
step. Then, through reading, inquiry, and 
dialogue, each teacher decided how to go 
about improving his or her practice. 

The study group teachers said that partici- 
pation in the facilitated teacher study group, 
with its focus on student learning, helped them 
find new meaning in their teaching practice. 
Specifically, they reported that, through 
this process, they 

• built a support network of colleagues 

• engaged in meaningful dialogue about 
educational issues, ideas, and practices 

• came to understand more about them- 
selves as the teachers they are and want 
to be 

• examined, reflected on, and refined their 
understanding of learning 

• used their understanding of learning to 
make better decisions about teaching 

• improved student learning in their 
classrooms 
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The study group process and the time it 
requires are not generally supported by tradi- 
tional school structures. However, there is a 
changing view of professional development 
that has led many administrators to creatively 
carve out the time for teachers to learn togeth- 
er in this way (Murphy, 1997). The teachers 
said that they felt that the process was so 
worthwhile that they were willing to find the 
time in their busy schedules. One teacher said, 

66 At first, I thought I had made a mistake. 

Was I crazy to try and do the study 
group ivhen I teas also taking a gradu- 
ate course and going to the usual 
ivorkshops, team meetings, and so on? 

In the end, I realized that I got more 
out of this group than out of all of the 
others — I should have dropped the 
graduate course! 99 

The teachers came to see how placing 
learning at the center of their teaching could 
help them reach their ultimate goal of 
improved student learning. They would agree 
with teacher educator Andy Hargreaves, that 
effective school change requires both individ- 
ual voices and a collective vision. He said, 
“A world of voice without vision is a world 
where there are no means for arbitrating 
between voices, reconciling them or drawing 
them together” (1994, p. 251). A project 
teacher observed, 



If ive are to be at our best as a system, 
then ive must share the vision, ive must 
see, together, the end of the tunnel 99 

There is a lot of interest currently in 
helping teachers build professional confidence 
and understanding so that they have the tools 
needed to improve teaching practice for the 
benefit of students. Researchers and teachers 
alike are finding that some professional devel- 
opment strategies are more successful than 
others in supporting teachers in their improve- 
ment efforts. We found that the use of study 
groups was a successful strategy, although 
there are undoubtedly other approaches that 
also promote teachers’ professional growth. 
The ideas of teacher learning and sense 
making were key for us. Study groups provid- 
ed teachers with the time, support, and struc- 
ture to make sense of the impact of their 
choices on student learning and this opportu- 
nity for dialogue and reflection helped them to 
be more thoughtful in their choice-making. We 
have confidence in this process and invite and 
encourage you to join colleagues in reflective 
dialogue, guided activities, journal writing, and 
collaborative inquiry as members of a facilitat- 
ed study group. 
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